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5. Allowance; income; falary. 

His excellency, who had the foie difpofal of the emperor’s 
revenue, might eafily provide againft that evil, by gradually 
leflenmg your ejlabhjhment Gulliver’s 'I rant Is. 

Est a te. n. f [ ejlat , trench.] 

I. The general intereft; the bufinefs of the government; the 

* . l ” ls ' en ^ e * s now commonly written Rate. 
Many times the things adduced to judgment may be meum 
is tuum , when the reafon and confequence thereof may reach 
to point of ejlate ; I call matters of ejlate not only the parts of 
fovereignty, but whatfoever introduccth any great alteration, 
or dangerous precedent, or conceineth manifeftly any *reat 
portion of people. . Bacon'/ t Jays. 

1. Condition of life, with regard to profperity or advcrfity. 

Thanks to giddy chance, 

She caft us headlong from our high ejlate. Dryden . 

3. Condition; circumftances in general. 

. Truth and certainty arc not at all fecured by innate prin- 
ciples ; but men are in the fame uncertain, floating ejlate with 
as without them. J Loke 

4. F ortune ; poffeffion : generally meant of poffefuons in land! 
or realities. 

She accufed us to the king, as though we went about to 
overthrow him in his own ejlate. Sidney , b. ii. 

Go, mifer ! go ; for lucre fell thy foul ; 

Truck wares for wares, and trudge from pole to pole, 

That men may fay, when thou art dead and gone, 

See what a vaft ejlate he left his fon ! Dryden' s Per/. Sat. 

5. Rank; quality. 

Who hath not heard of the greatnefs of your ejlate ? Who 
feeth not that your ejlate is much excelled with that fweet 
uniting of all beauties. Sidney , b. ii. 

6. A perfon of high rank. This fenfe is difufed. 

She is a dutchefs, a great ejlate. Latimer. 

Herod, on his birthday, made a fupper to his lords, high 
captains, and chief ejlates of Galilee. Mar. vi. ft . 

ToEsta'th. v. a. [from the noun.] To fettle as a fortune. 

Why hath thy queen 
Summon’d me hither ? 

— A contract of true love to celebrate. 

And fomc donation freely to ejlate 

On the blefs’d lovers. Sbakefpear/s Tempejl. 

To ESTE'EM. v. a. [eftimer, French ; ajlimo, Latin,] 

I- To fet a value whether high or low upon any thing. 

The worth of all men by their end ejleem , 

And then due praife, or due reproach them yield. Fa. (Queen. 
I preferred her before feeptres and thrones, and ejleemed 
riches nothing in comparifon of her. Wtfd. vii. 8. 

2 . To compare; to eftimate by proportion. 

Bcfides, thofe Angle forms fhc doth ejleem. 

And in her balance doth their values try. Davies. 

3. To prize ; to rate high ; to regard with reverence. 

Who would not be loved more, though he were ejleancd 
lefs ? Dryden. 

4. To hold in opinion ; to think ; to imagine. 

One man ejleemeth one day above another : another ejleemeth 
every day alike. Rom. xiv. 5. 

Este'em. n. f. [from the verb.] High value; reverential re- 
gard. 

Who can fee. 

Without ejleem for virtuous poverty. 

Severe Fabritius, or can ceafe t’ admire 
The ploughman conful in his coarfe attire. Dryden' s /En. 
Both thofe poets lived in much ejleem with good and holy 
men in orders. Dryden s fables. Preface. 

I am not uneafy that many, whom I never had any ejleem 
for, are likely to enjoy this world after me. Pope. 

Este'emer. n.J. [from ejleem.] One that highly values ; one 
that fets an high rate upon any thing. 

This might inftruft the proudeft ejlcemer of his own parts, 
how ufcful it is to talk and confult with others. Locke. 

E'STIMABLE. adj. [French.] 

J. Valuable ; worth a large price. 

A pound of man’s flefh, taken from a man, 

Is not fo ejlimable or profitable 

As flefh of muttons, beefs, or goats, Shak. Mcr. of Venice. 

2. Worthy of efteem ; worthy of fome degree of honour and 
refpedf. 

A lady faid of her two companions, that one was more 
amiable, the other more ejlimable. 

You loft one who gave hopes of being, in time, every thing 
that was efimable and good. Temple. 

E'stim arleness. a. J'. [from ejlimable.'} The quality of de- 
fending regard. 

To ESTIMATE, v. a. [ ajlimo , Latin.] 

1. To rate ; to adjuft the value of ; to judge of any thing by its 
proportion tofomethingelfe. 

When a man fhall fan£lify his houfe to the Lord, then the 
prieft fhall ejlimate it whether it be good or bad : as the prieft 
fhall ejlimate it, fo fhall it ftand. Lev. xxvii. 14. 

It is by the weight of filver, and not the name of the piece, 
that men ejlimate commodities and exchange them. Locke. 

2 . To calculate , to compute. 
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Estimate, n.f [from the verb.] 

1. Computation; calculation. 

Upon a moderate ejlimate and calculation of the 
water now adually contained in the abyfs, 1 found X* 
alone was full enough to cover the whole globe to l ” 
affigned by Mofcs. S to , 

2. Value. wdviatd. 

I’d love 

My country’s good, with a refpetft more tender 

More holy and profound than mine own life ’ 

M y ^ car w 'f e ’s ejlimate, her womb’s increafe , 

I he treafure of my loins. Slmkejpeare' s Corbin 

3 'Himcm ni ° f 1 ’ ropo " i °“ l 

Outward actio* g ’ ive a jr f 2 

there are many perfections of a man which are not capabUf 
appearing in adt.ons. Addijon's Spectator, M 

Estimation, n.f. [from ejlimate ] 5< * 

*• ^ f‘ c a< ft of adjufting proportional value. 

If a man fhall fanttify unto the Lord fome part of a field 
t.ie ejlmaiton fhall be according to the feed, and homer of 
barley, . : 

2. Calculation ; computation. 

3. Opinion ; judgment. 

In our own ejlimatim we account fuch particulars more 
worthy than thofe that are already tried and known. Bacon 

4. Efteem ; regard ; honour. 

Crimes there were laid to his charge many, the leaf! where- 
of being juft, had bereaved him of e/iimation and credit with 
D1cn \ Hooker, b. v. j. 42. 

Of y° ur hrace of unprizeahle ejlimations, the one is but 
frail, and the other caiual. Shakrjpcai c’s Cymtslini. 

I know the gentleman 

T o be of worth and worthy Jlimation , 

And not without defert fo well reputed. Shakefpeere. 

I fhall have ejlimation among the multitude, and honour 
with the elders. Wijd. viii. 10. 

A plain reafon of the publick honours due to the mngiftratc 
is, that lie may be in due ejlimation and reverence. Attcrlury. 

E'stim ATIVE. adj. [from ejlimate.] Having the power tf 
comparing and adjufting the preference. 

We find in animals an e/lima five or judicial faculty, an 
appetition or averfation, and locc-motivc faculty anfwering 
the will. Hale's Origin of Mardiai. 

Estimator, n.f. [from ejlitnate,] A fetter of rates ; a com- 
putift. , 

E'stival. adj. [ajlivus, Latin ] 

1. Pertaining to the Summer. 

2. Continuing for the Summer. 

EstivaTion. n.f. [ ajlivatio , Latin.] The a<ft of palling 
the Summer. \ 

A grotto is a place of fhade, or ejlivatlon. Bacon's Efoys. 

Estra'de. n.f. [French ; Jlratum, Latin. J An even or level 

e ])jfi 


fpace. 


To ESTRA'NGE. v.a. [ef ranger, French.] 

1. To keep at a diftance; to withdraw. 

Had we not only cut off their corruptions, but alf 
if ranged ourfelves from them in things indifferent, who feed 
not how greatly prejudicial this might have been to fo good 
caufe ? Hooker, b. iv. / 7 

They know it is our cuftom of Ample reading, not to 
converfion of infidels ejlranged from the houfe of God, but fo 
inftruction of men baptized, bred, and brought up in tin 
bofom of the church. Hooker, b. v. f 22 

See, file weeps ; 

Thinks me unkind, or falfe, and knows not why 
I thus ejlrange my perfon from her bed. Dryout 

2. To alienate ; to divert from its original ufe or poffefier. 

They have eji ranged this place, and have burnt incenfe in 1 
to other gods. J tr ' x ' x '.^ 

3. To alienate from aft'edlion ; to turn from kindnefs to maie 
volence or indifference. 

How comes it now, my hufband, 0I1, how comes it, 
That thou art thus ejlranged from thyfelf ? _ 

Thyfelf I call it, being ftrange to me. Sbakef Com ■ <] £,r 
Adam, efl rang'd in look, and alter’d ftyle, ( , 

Speech intermitted, thus to Eve renew’d. Milton s rar. ?/• 
I came to grieve a father’s heart ejl rang'd ; 

But little thought to find a miftrefs chang’d. Dryd. Aureal 

T Ar\ l/nAiir fA fViic Knur U'hsf it IS l*3S 


I do not know, to this hour, what it is that 
him from me. 


Pf 


4. To withdraw or withold. l:. 

We muff endeavour to ejlrange our belief from C ' CI 7 
which is not clearly and diftindtly evidenced to our acu . 

Glcnv. ocepj. f- 1 

Estrangement, n.f. [from ejlrange.] Alienation, di ar 
removal ; voluntary abftradtion. 

Defires, by a long ejlrangement from better things, 
length perfectly to loath, and fly off from them. 

ESTRAPA'DE: n f. [French.] The defence of a hoi ^ 
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will not obey, who, to get rid of his rider, rifes mightily 
before; and while his forehand is yet in the air, yerks furi- 
oufly with his hind legs. Farrier’s Dili. 

Estre'ate. n.f. [ extrail urn , Latin.] The true copy of an 
original writing : for example, of amerciaments or penalties, 
fet down in the rolls of a court, to be levied by the bailiff, or 
other officer, of every man for his offence. A law term. Cowel. 

EstreTement. n.J. [of the French word ejlre/ier.] Spoil 
made by the tenant for term of life upon any lands or woods, 
to the prejudice of him in the reverfion. Cowel. 

E'strich. n.J'. [commonly written ojlricb.] The largeft of 
birds. 

To be furious. 

Is to be frighted out of fear ; and, in that mood. 

The dove will peck the ejlridge. Shak Anth. and Cleopatra . 

The peacock, not at thy command, affumes 

His glorious train ; nor ejirich her rare plumes. Sandys. 

E'stuaky. n.f. [afltiarium, Latin.] An arm of the fea ; the 
mouth of a lake or river in which the tide reciprocates ; a 
frith. 

To E'stuate. v.a. [<e(luo, Latin.] To fwell and fall reci- 
procally ; to boil ; to be in a ftat-e of violent commotion. Diet. 

Estua'tion. n.J. [from rjltio, Latin.] The date of boiling ; 
reciprocation of rife and fall ; agitation ; commotion. 

Rivers and lakes, that want fermenting parts at the bot- 
tom, are not excited unto ejl nations ; therefore fomc Teas flow 
higher than others. Brown's Vulgar Err urs, b. vii. c. 1 3. 

"The motion of the will is accompanied with a fenfiblc com- 
motion of the fpirits, and an ejluation of the blood. Norris. 

E'sture. n.f. us, Latin.] Violence; commotion. 

The feas retain 

Not only their outrageous eflure there. 

But fupcrnatural mifchief they expire. Chapman's Odyfjey. 

E'surient. adj. [efuritns, Latin.] Hungry; voracious. Did. 

E'sURINE. adj. [cjurio, Latin.] Corroding; eating. 

Over much piercing is the air of Hampftead, in which fort 
of air there is always fomething efurine and acid. IVifcman. 

Etc. A contraftion of the two Latin words ct cetera, which 
fignifies and Jo on ; and the rejl ; and others of the like kind. 

To Etch. v. a. [ etizen , German.] 

1. A way ufed in making of prints, by drawing with a pro- 

per needle upon a copper-plate, covered over with a ground 
of wax, Gfc. and well blacked with the fir.oke of a link, 
in order to take off the figure of the drawing or print ; 
which having its backfide tinctured with white lead, will, 
by running over the ftrucken out lines with a ftift, imprefs 
the exact figure on the black or red ground; which 
figure is afterwards with needles drawn deeper quite through 
the ground, and all the Ihadows and hatchings put in ; and 
then a wax border being made all round the plate, there is 
poured on a fufficient quantity of well tempered aqua fort's , 
which, infinuating into the firokes made by the needles, 
ufually eats, in about half an hour, into the figure of the print 
or drawing on the copper plate. Harris. 

2. Tofcetch; to draw; to delineate [unlcfs this word be mif- 
taken by Locke for eke.] 

There are many empty terms to be found in fomc learned 
writers, to which they had recourfe to etch out their 
fyftems. Locke. 

3. [This word is evidently miflaken by Ray for edge.] To move 
forwards towards one fide. 

When we lie long awake in the night, we are not able to 
reft one quarter of an hour without iliifting of fldes, or at 
lead: etching this way and that way, more or lefs. Ray. 

Etch. n. f. A country word, of which I know not the 
meaning. 

When they fow their etch crops, they fprinkle a pound or 
two of clover on an acre. Mortimers Hufb'r.ndry. 

Where you find dunging of land makes it rank, lay dung 
upon the etch, and fow it vvith barley. Mortimer's Hujbandrv. 

ET E'RNAL. adj. [ eternus , Latin.] 

1. Without beginning or end. 

The eternal God is thy refuge. Dcut. xxxiii. 2-. 

2. Without beginning. • 

It is a aueftion quite different from our having an idea of 
eternity, to know whether there were any real being, whofe 
' duration has been eternal. Locke. 

3. Without end ; endlefs; immortal. 

'1 hou know’ll that Banquo and his Fleance lives. 

— But in them nature’s copy’s not eternal. Sbakef. Macbeth. 

4. Perpetual; conftant; unintermitting. 

> Burnt off’rings morn and ev’ning fhall be thine, 

And fires eternal in thy temple fliine. Drvd. Knight's Tale 

5 - Unchangeable. 

Hobbes believed the eternal truths which he oppofed. Dryd. 

Ete'rnal. n.f. [eterncl, French.] One of the appellations' of 
the Godhead. 

That law whereby the eternal himfelf doth work. Holer. 

1 he eternal, to prevent fuch horrid fray. 

Hung out of heav’n his golden fcnles. Milton. 

Eti'jnaii t. »../ [aterniv, Latin.] One that holds the paft 
cxilkmce oi tnc world infinite. 
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I would afk the dernalijls what mark is there that they could 
expedd or dtfire of the novelty of a world, that is not found 
in this ? Or what mark is there of eternity that is folind in 
this ? Burnet’s Theory of the Earth. 

To Ete'rnalise. v.a. [from eternal . ] To make eter- 
nal. D '*- 

Ete'rnally. adv. [from eternal.] 

1. Without beginning or end. 

2. Unchangeably ; invar ably. 

That which is morally good, or evil, at any time, or in 
any cafe, muft be alfo eternally and unchangeably fo, with 
relation to that time and to that cafe. South's Sermons. 

3. Perpetually; without intermiffion. 

Bear me, fomc god, to Baja’s gentle feats, 

Or cover me in Umbria’s green retreats. 

Where weftern gales eterna ly relide. 

And all the feafons lavifh all their pride. Addifon. 

Ete'. ne. adj. [ nterr.us , I atin.] Eternal; perpetual; end- 
lefs. 

The Cyclops hammers fall 

On Mars his armour, forg’d for proof ttcrr.e. Shak. Hamlet. 

Ete'rnitv. n.J. [atcrnltas, Latin.] 

1. Duration without beginning or end. 

In this ground his precious root 
Still lives, which, when weak time fhall be pour’d out 
Into eternity, and circular joys 

Dancing an endlefs round, again fLall rife. Crajhaw. 

Thy immortal rhyme 
Makes this one fliort point of time. 

To fill up half the orb of round eternity. Cowley : 

By repeating the idea of any length of duration which we 
have in our minds, with all the endlefs addition of number, 
we come by the idea of eternity. Locke. 

2. Duration without end. 

Beyond is all abyfs, 

Eternity, whefe end no eye can reach ! Milt. Parad. I.ojl. 

Eternity, thou pleafing, dreadful thought! 

Through what variety of untried being. 

Through what new feenes and changes muft we pafs. Add. 

To Ete'rnjze. v. a. [at erne, Latin.] 

1. To make endlefs ; to perpetuate. 

I with two fair gifts 
Created him endow’d ; with happinefs. 

And immortality : that fondly loft. 

This other ferv’d but to eternize woe. Milton's Parad. Lojl. 

2 . To make for ever famous ; to immortalize. 

Mankind by all means feeking to eternize himfelf, fo much 
the more as he is near his end, doth it by fpeeches and 
writings. Sidney. 

And well befeems all knights of noble name. 

That covet in th’ immortal book of fame 

To be eternized, that fame to haunt. Fairy iQi.cen, b. 1. 

I might relate of thoufands, and their names 
Eternize here on earth ; but thofe elect 
Angels, contented with their fame in heav’n, 

Seek not the praife of men. Milt ns Paradife Lojl, l. vi. 
T he four great monarchies have been celebrated by the 
writings ot many famous men, who hate eternized their fame, 
and thereby their own. Trnple. 

Both of them are fet on fire by the great actions of heroes, 
and both endeavour to eternize them. Dryden s Duf ref noy. 

Hence came its name, in that the grateful Jove 
Hath eterniz'd the glorv of his love. Creech’s Manilius. 

E'l HER. n.f [other, atin; 

1. An element more fine and fubtle than air; air refined or 
fublimcd. 

If any one Ihould fuppofc that cth r, like our air, may con- 
tain particles which endeavour to r cede from one another; 
for I do not know what this ether is ; and that its particles are 
exceedingly finaller than thofe of air, or even than thofe of 
light, the exceeding fmallnefs of its particles may contribute 
to the greatnefs of the force, by which thofe particles may re- 
cede from one another. A ewton's Opt. 

I he parts of other bodies are held together by the eternal 
prcliurc of the ether, and can have no other conceivable caufe 


of their cohefion and union. 

2. 1 he matter ol thehigheft regions above. 

I here fields of light and liquid ether flow. 
Purg’d from the pond’rous dregs of earth below. 
Ethe'real adj. [from ether.] 

1. Formed of ether. 

Rian feels me, when I prefs th’ ethereal plains. 

2. Cclcftial ; heavenly. 


Locke. 


Dryden. 


Dryden. 


Go, heav nly gueft, ethereal meflenger. 

Sent from whofe fov reign goodnefs I adore. Milton. 

Thrones and imperial pow’rs, offspring of hcav’n 
Ethereal virtues ! Milton's Paradije Lojl, b. ii. /. 3 1 r. 

buch as thefe, being in good part freed from the entangle- 
ments of fenfe and body, are employed, like the fpirits above, 
in contemplating the Divine Wifdom in the works of nature • 
a kind of anticipation of the ethereal happinefs and employ! 

Glanv. Apol. 

Yaft 


ment. 
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